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The  Secret  of  Unity 


Proposing  the  health  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference  and  a  group  of 
American  Editors  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lord  Atholstan  in  Montreal, 

August  3rd,  1920 


THE  SECRET  OF  UNITY 


THIS  event  touches  so  many  considera¬ 
tions  and  opens  so  many  alluring  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  that  one  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  along  which  road  he  should  travel  nor 
just  where  he  should  begin  or  where  end  his 
journey.  I  must  speak  for  you,  Sir,  whose 
eminence  as  a  journalist  and  distinction  as  a 
citizen,  make  you  the  natural  host  for  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  such  exceptional  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance.  I  must  speak  for  the  press  of  Can¬ 
ada  which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults  or 
whatever  its  virtues,  expresses  faithfully 
enough  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people.  Nor  may  I  forget  that  I  am  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  rich  in  romance  and 
legend,  in  sacrifice  for  religious  faith,  and  in 
heroic  human  adventure,  where  two  races  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  of  a  free  British  citizenship, 
sustain  common  social  and  political  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  illustrate  the  tolerance,  the  sense 
of  equity  and  the  principle  of  equality  which 
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together  constitute  the  strength  and  glory  of 
British  institutions. 

I  must  speak,  too,  with  the  rural  simplicity 
of  Toronto  and  the  metropolitan  dignity  of 
Montreal.  My  sentences  should  carry  that 
flavor  of  assertion  which  distinguishes  a  com¬ 
munity  that  aspires  and  also  suggest  the  quiet, 
social  confidence  of  another  community  which 
believes  that  it  has  achieved.  If  I  am  dull  or 
dry  you  will  remember  that  there  are  long, 
arid  stretches  between  Toronto  and  Montreal 
and  if  one  comes  in  a  crowded  Pullman  what 
is  a  flask  among  so  many.  We  of  Toronto 
must  import  our  enthusiasm  while  you  of 
Montreal,  comparatively,  still  walk  in  the 
broad  way  which  leadeth  to  fraternity  of  soul 
and  a  judicious  conviviality. 

Then  around  me  and  before  me  are  many 
representatives  of  the  most  learned  and  au¬ 
thoritative  press  in  the  world,  bearing  titles 
enough  and  honors  enough  to  create  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  you  may  cherish  some  secret  de¬ 
sign  to  corrupt  our  sensitive  democracy.  For 
we  in  Canada  have  decreed  that  titles  shall 
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become  extinct  with  the  convenient  decease 
of  those  among  us  who  now  are  afflicted  with 
that  “tainted”  distinction  and  who  become 
from  year  to  year  more  and  more  an  object 
of  antiquarian  interest.  It  may  be  that  the 
British  press  is  not  so  restrained  as  it  thinks 
it  is  in  domestic  controversy  but  we  freely 
and  gladly  recognize  its  noble  patience  and 
singular  discretion  in  dealing  with  questions 
that  trouble  the  nations.  In  its  headlines  it 
is  still  among  the  non-combatants  and  with  all 
its  learning  one  suspects  it  is  still  compara¬ 
tively  ignorant  of  that  revised  version  of  the 
English  language  which  is  reserved  for  pic¬ 
turesque  description  of  sporting  events  in 
America.  But  we  honor  the  British  press  for 
its  solidity  and  dignity,  for  its  infinite  sagacity 
when  British  interests  are  to  be  advanced  and 
protected,  and  for  its  placid  unconcern  and 
baffling  silence  when  those  who  would  pro¬ 
voke  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  desire  co¬ 
operation  in  offence  and  belligerency. 

I  do  not  forget  that  the  other  Dominions, 
with  India  and  the  Dependencies,  are  repre- 
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sented  at  this  Conference.  There  are  delegates 
from  South  Africa  in  whichCanadahaslonghad 
a  deep  and  affectionate  interest  and  where  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  there  was  demonstrated  as  never 
before  even  in  British  history  the  genius  for 
reconciliation  and  the  strange  power  to  in¬ 
spire  devotion  and  sacrifice  which  lie  in  the 
British  constitutional  system  as  interpreted 
by  a  democratic  monarchy  and  a  truly  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament.  We  have  also  delegates 
from  those  southern  communities,  far  separ¬ 
ated  from  us,  by  “the  long  wash  of  Australas¬ 
ian  seas,”  whose  social  and  political  experi¬ 
ments  perplex  and  enrich  us,  which  are  the 
despair  of  conservatives  and  sometimes  the 
confusion  of  radicals,  and  which  now  and 
again  are  discarded  at  home  just  when  they 
are  adopted  elsewhere.  And  we  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Newfoundland  which  we  have 
wooed  but  have  not  won,  and  which  we  sus¬ 
pect  would  respond  to  our  advances  if  we 
were  a  more  indifferent  suitor.  One  may  not 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  the  per¬ 
plexity  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of 
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India  but  the  hour  and  the  occasion  justify  a 
word  of  recognition  and  reverence  for  the 
general  prudence,  high  integrity  and  long  out¬ 
look  of  British  administrators  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  complete  confidence  that  they  will  lead 
the  Indian  peoples  safely  and  wisely  up  the 
slopes  of  freedom  to  such  ultimate  self-gov¬ 
ernment  as  we  in  Canada  possess.  We  rejoice 
to  have  in  Canada  and  to  open  our  hearts  and 
our  homes  to  all  those  representatives  of  any 
and  every  portion  of  the  Empire  who  are  our 
comrades  and  co-workers  in  the  great  and 
continuous  endeavor  to  unify  and  consolidate 
its  far  scattered  peoples  for  the  heavy  tasks 
of  the  future. 

We  do  not  greet  your  guests,  Sir,  as  strang¬ 
ers  or  aliens  to  Canada.  They  are  on  their 
own  soil,  under  their  own  flag,  welcome  visit¬ 
ors  from  the  old  homestead  to  a  new  land, 
where  the  children  hold  the  old  faith  and  love 
the  old  traditions  and  cherish  the  memories  of 
the  fathers  from  whose  loins  they  have  come 
and  whose  high  qualities  of  independence  and 
courage  they  would  emulate.  As  we  oversea 
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Britons,  returning  from  the  continent,  feel  the 
thrill  of  home  when  our  eyes  first  catch  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  as,  back  on  British  soil,  we  are 
comforted  by  the  conveniences  and  the  inti¬ 
macies  of  English  speech,  as  our  hearts  beat 
responsively  to  the  world  pulse  of  old  Lon¬ 
don,  and  as  we  feel  there,  however  mysterious 
and  unexpressed,  the  sense  of  possession  and 
of  inheritance  from  other  ages,  so  may  they 
feel  here  the  sense  of  a  common  heritage  in 
this  spacious  land  which  under  the  Providence 
of  God  we  hold  for  King  and  Empire. 

No  doubt  your  guests  have  been  reminded 
that  we  are  a  nation.  We  first  became  a  nation 
with  the  union  of  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Provinces  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
and,  if  I  read  our  political  literature  aright, 
with  every  change  of  government  since  Con¬ 
federation  we  have  been  made  a  nation  over 
again.  Indeed  nation-making  is  one  of  our  in¬ 
fant  industries,  protected  not  by  a  tariff,  but 
by  the  British  navy.  But  though  when  skies 
are  clear  and  winds  gentle  and  seas  smooth 
we  put  the  emphasis  upon  nationality,  when 
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storms  appear  and  the  waters  are  turbulent 
we  forget  that  we  are  a  nation  and  remember 
only  that  we  are  an  Empire. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to-night  to  con¬ 
sider  the  future  of  the  Empire  or  the  ultimate 
form  of  constitutional  organization  that  may 
be  evolved.  We  have  reconciled  Colonial 
autonomy  and  Imperial  sovereignty.  We 
shall  go  on  step  by  step,  as  common  interests 
may  dictate,  and  practical  experience  direct. 
We  shall  not  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  constitutional  perfectionists  and  far 
less  to  the  constitutional  destructionists.  We 
have  found  and  shall  continue  to  find  a  basis 
of  common  action  in  emergencies  and  prob¬ 
ably  shall  wrangle  and  jangle  over  forms  and 
phrases  when  no  emergency  exists.  But 
Canadians  recognize,  however  rival  political 
schools  contend,  that  they  must  share  the 
burden  of  defence,  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands  understand  that  the  Dominions  must 
determine  their  own  status  in  the  Empire,  and 
all  British  subjects  now  admit  that  equal 
privileges  in  the  Empire  involve  equal 
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duties  and  responsibilities.  If  that  be 
granted,  and  there  after  all  was  the  secret  of 
unity  in  the  war,  the  constitutional  machinery 
will  be  adjusted  to  give  effect  to  the  sentiment 
which  pervades  and  dominates  all  portions  of 
the  Empire.  Let  us  not  worry  over  much 
about  the  theory  of  equal  nations  or  the  de¬ 
signs  and  projects  of  suspected  and  imaginary 
centralists  in  London.  Let  us  say  to  the  emo¬ 
tional  autonomists  and  the  Jingo  Imperialists 
“a  plague  on  both  your  houses.”  British 
statesmen,  we  are  convinced,  have  no  other 
desire  than  that  the  Dominions  shall  express 
themselves  within  the  Empire  and  the  people 
of  the  Dominions  would  make  short  shrift  of 
statesmen  who  would  attempt  to  lead  them 
outside  the  Empire.  That  is  enough  for  the 
time  and,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  necessity  for 
more  definite  constitutional  machinery  devel¬ 
ops  the  genius  of  British  statesmen  in  the  Do¬ 
minions  and  the  Mother  Country,  supported 
by  the  common  will  of  the  British  peoples,  will 
forge  new  bonds  of  union  and  establish  ever 
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more  firmly  and  securely  the  foundations  of 
the  Imperial  Commonwealth. 

May  I  add  that  the  Canadian  people  have 
two  great  duties  which  lie  outside  the  strict 
and  narrower  obligations  of  Empire.  One  of 
these  is  so  to  interpret  the  Empire  to  the 
United  States  that  friction  and  suspicion  will 
abate  and  the  American  people  believe  that 
British  statesmen  desire  understanding  and 
co-operation  with  Washington,  for  the  world’s 
good,  and  not  primarily  or  peculiarly  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  Empire  or  through  any 
selfish  design  to  embroil  the  Republic  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  This  Empire  has  lived  for 
a  thousand  years  and  can  live  for  a  thousand 
years  longer  by  its  own  strength  of  arm  and 
its  own  love  of  freedom  and  justice.  When 
all  is  said  the  true  glories  of  civilization  are  not 
in  conquest  but  in  service ;  not  in  war  and  its 
triumphs,  but  in  peace  and  its  blessings;  not 
in  the  power  of  an  Empire  to  menace  and 
overawe  the  world,  but  in  its  disposition  to 
do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  keep  peace 
among  the  nations.  “Not  by  might  nor  by 
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power  but  by  My  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.”  As  British  subjects  we  believe  that 
wherever  the  flag  has  been  carried,  freedom 
has  ripened  under  its  folds,  law  and  order  have 
been  established  and  maintained,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  lot  of  the  common  man  has  been  ameli¬ 
orated.  I  know  there  are  doubtful  chapters 
in  the  story,  but  it  still  is  the  best  story  that 
has  been  written  in  what  John  Morley  has  de¬ 
fined  as  “the  sombre  anarchy  of  human  his¬ 
tory,”  and  the  shadows  are  hardly  perceived 
in  the  wide  stream  of  light  that  marks  Brit¬ 
ain’s  pathway  down  the  centuries.  Through 
all  these  centuries,  in  order  to  ensure  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  citizen  and  maintain  and 
extend  the  principles  of  free  constitutional 
government,  Great  Britain  has  fought  bloody 
battles,  has  overthrown  tyrants  at  home  and 
tyrants  abroad,  has  pulled  thrones  down  and 
set  thrones  up,  has  curbed  the  power  of  aris¬ 
tocracies  and  mocked  the  divinity  of  Kings, 
and  scattered  the  bones  of  her  sons  over  the 
whole  earth.  We  want  to  keep  such  an  Em- 
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pire  and  make  such  a  world  and  in  that  spirit 
only  we  look  to  Washington. 

I  believe  there  are  forces  in  these  two  na¬ 
tions,  making  invincibly  and  inevitably  for 
common  understanding  and  common  action 
and  that  ultimately  they  will  prevail.  I  so 
believe  because  I  believe  in  freedom,  in  bonds 
of  blood  and  speech,  in  the  long,  silent  spirit¬ 
ual  pressure  of  traditions  hallowed  by  the 
ages,  in  man’s  final  humanity  to  man,  and  in 
the  God  who  is  never  inactive  if  ever  invisible 
in  human  affairs.  ^Ve  in  Canada  may  do 
much  to  assist  that  final  spiritual  reunion  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples  and  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  have  so  borne  ourselves  in  these 
last  fretful  and  turbulent  years,  in  the  sensi¬ 
tive  and  difficult  sphere  of  international  re¬ 
lations,  as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  affection 
and  respect  of  our  neighbors  and  the  high 
example  of  the  Mother  Country.  There  is 
wisdom,  Sir,  in  your  proposal  that  in  future 
Conferences  the  press  of  the  United  States 
should  have  adequate  representation.  I  have 
always  believed  that  in  the  first  tremendous 
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weeks  of  the  great  conflict  in  Europe  Amer¬ 
ican  opinion  was  steadied  and  turned  defin¬ 
itely  and  irrevocably  towards  Great  Britain 
and  the  free  nations  by  Viscount  Grey’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  British  position  and  the  resolute, 
luminous,  and  convincing  interpretation  and 
support  of  his  statement  by  powerful  Amer¬ 
ican  journals.  From  their  firm,  lucid  and 
courageous  reasoning  there  was  no  escape 
and  gradually  they  moulded  the  temper  of  the 
nation  and  brought  its  immense  reserves  of 
human  and  material  resources  into  the  strug¬ 
gle.  We  may  not  forget,  nor  can  one  think 
that  the  press  of  any  country  ever  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  mankind. 

And  the  other  duty  which  lies  upon  us,  to 
which  many  of  us  are  unfaithful,  which 
we  forget  in  the  ardor  of  political  debate, 
is  to  maintain  harmony  between  relig¬ 
ions  and  races  and  sections  in  Canada,  to  en¬ 
sure  unity  at  home  by  wise  conciliation  and 
temperate  controversy,  and  to  build  for  the 
future  upon  that  cornerstone  of  toleration 
which  is  the  bedrock  of  British  institutions. 
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One  word  more  and  that  is,  welcome  to  Can¬ 
ada.  May  you  have  happy  days  among  us 
and  pleasant  recollections  hereafter.  And 
through  these  hours  of  fraternity  and  inti¬ 
macy  may  we  be  better  citizens  of  our  own 
countries,  better  servants  of  the  Empire,  and 
better  soldiers  in  the  unending  warfare 
against  the  forces  which  divide  and  destroy, 
which  separate  class  from  class  and  nation 
from  nation,  and  make  the  earth  a  place  of 
torment  for  multitudes  for  whom  a  Child  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  and  a  Cross  carried  up  the 
Hill  of  Calvary. 
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II. 

Comrades  in  Arms 

An  address  at  a  dinner  of  New  England 
manufacturers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
February  27th,  1919 


COMRADES  IN  ARMS 


AT  the  outset  may  I  offer  you  a  message 
of  regard  and  goodwill  from  the  people 
of  Canada.  I  am,  it  is  true,  a  plain, 
unofficial  person,  with  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  Canadian  Government  or  the  Cana¬ 
dian  people  but  I  am  confident  that  in  that 
message  I  express  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
my  country.  During  the  war  a  Canadian  poet 
produced  some  verses  one  of  which  ran — 

“Give  us  your  hand  across  the  line, 

We’ll  face  toward  the  sea. 

You  wear  your  crown  of  silver  stars, 

My  maple  wreath  for  me.” 

Why  should  we  not  join  hands  across  the 
boundary  that  divides  us  politically  and 
nationally  for  whether  we  salute  the  Union 
Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  we  honor  the 
symbol  of  freedom.  We  are  co-workers  in 
the  solution  of  the  common  problems  of 
democracy.  We  are  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  a  continent,  and  for  the  social  content  and 
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material  welfare  of  120,000,000  of  people.  We 
have  the  same  traditions.  We  speak  the  same 
language.  We  have  substantially  common 
institutions.  We  were  bom  in  due  season 
out  of  the  loins  of  the  old  mother 
of  free  communities.  We  kneel  in  common 
prayer  to  the  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all.  We  may  not,  therefore,  dishonor 
the  Christianity  which  we  profess  and 
the  free  institutions  which  we  have  inherited 
and  developed  through  the  long  processes  of 
the  years  by  political  buccaneering  and  fratri¬ 
cidal  conflict.  There  have  been  differences 
but  never  conflict,  prejudices  inherited  and 
perhaps  accentuated  in  the  ardor  of  con¬ 
troversy,  but  through  all  deep  undercurrents 
of  sanity  and  responsibility  which  finally  con¬ 
trolled  the  fretful  agitation  of  the  surface 
waters.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have 
learned  the  ways  of  peace  and  walked  therein 
and  we  may  not  doubt  that  those  who  come 
after  us  will  be  as  wise,  as  prudent,  as  con¬ 
scious  of  the  obligations  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  and  as  faithful  to  the  written  and  im- 
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plied  covenants  between  nations  which  we 
have  respected. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  during  the  first  years 
of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  universal  ap¬ 
proval  in  Canada  of  the  course  that  was  taken 
by  this  country.  But  throughout  the  period 
of  American  neutrality  it  was  unnecessary  for 
outsiders  to  criticize  the  Administration  at 
Washington  because  you  were  doing  that 
among  yourselves  with  a  vigor  and  freedom 
that  we  could  not  have  excelled  if  we  had  been 
so  rash  and  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  to  teach 
this  nation  its  duty.  There  were  times,  per¬ 
haps,  when  we  thought  that  you  were  slow  to 
anger,  when  we  were  not  certain  that  you 
were  better  than  the  mighty,  and  when  we 
were  more  anxious  that  you  should  take  a 
city  than  that  you  should  rule  your  own  spirit 
so  effectually.  But  I  rejoice  to  remember 
that  when  I  was  asked  to  pronounce  censure 
I  had  only  one  answer  that  throughout  every 
crisis  in  its  history  this  Republic  had  loved 
freedom  and  found  its  duty  and  that  it  was  as 
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impossible  for  Americans  as  for  Englishmen 
to  dishonor  their  traditions. 

We  are  a  young  country  and  sometimes  dis¬ 
play  the  arrogance  and  perhaps  occasionally 
the  insolence  of  youth,  but  it  is  true  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  Washington  was  making 
its  decision  the  press  and  public  men  of  Can¬ 
ada  said  little  that  could  embitter  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  was  not  much,  therefore,  that  we  had 
to  soften  or  recall.  Moreover  when  war 
was  declared  we  could  see  why  there  was 
caution,  prudence  and  delay  and  why  you 
were  a  more  united  people  and  more  powerful 
for  the  conflict  into  which  you  finally  entered 
because  there  was  popular  sanction  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  ultimate  decision.  During  the 
war,  whether  this  country  was  neutral  or  com¬ 
batant,  Canada  was  conscious  of  the  delicacy 
and  gravity  of  international  relationships.  In 
its  official  action  as  in  its  official  and  unofficial 
utterances  it  maintained  the  attitude  of  a  good 
neighbor  and  tried  to  measure  the  perplex- 
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ities  of  other  countries  by  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  its  own  conditions  and  problems. 
Throughout  the  Dominion  there  is  nothing 
but  gratitude  for  the  good  disposition  of 
Washington  and  the  sympathy  and  admira¬ 
tion  which  Americans  so  freely  express  for 
the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  army. 

It  is  curious  that  a  Canadian  in  the  United 
States  is  often  asked  what  levies  of  men  and 
money  were  laid  upon  Canada  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament.  The  question  implies  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country.  We 
were  under  no  legal  compulsion  to  send 
troops  to  Europe.  The  Canadian  Parliament 
was  as  free  to  give  or  withhold  as  was  the 
American  Congress.  Eight  years  ago  I  was 
in  London  and  a  distinguished  British  states¬ 
man  asked  me  what  Canada  would  do  if  Great 
Britain  became  involved  in  a  war  in  Europe. 
My  answer  was  that  if  there  was  actual 
danger  to  the  Empire  we  would  send  men  in 
tens  of  thousands  and  if  necessary  bankrupt 
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ourselves  in  its  defence.  He  said  in  reply  that 
he  would  not  be  so  discourteous  as  to  question 
my  sincerity  but  he  was  bound  to  insist  that 
nothing  was  more  inconceivable  than  ithat 
Canada  would  ever  send  soldiers  to  fight  in  a 
war  in  Europe.  What  would  he  have  said  if 
I  had  suggested  that  the  United  States,  too, 
would  send  a  great  army  across  the  sea  to 
restore  freedom  in  the  Old  World  and  main¬ 
tain  freedom  in  the  New.  At  the  moment, 
however,  I  had  no  such  thought  in  my  mind 
nor  had  I  any  vision  of  the  tremendous  con¬ 
flict  which  would  sow  Europe  with  graves  and 
fill  the  earth  with  mourning,  although  I  had 
long  believed  that  if  Britain  should  ever  again 
engage  in  a  great  war  the  cause  would  be  so 
just  and  righteous  as  to  command  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  this  Republic. 

Considerations  of  honor  and  self-respect  dic¬ 
tated  the  action  of  Canada.  We  had  no  al¬ 
ternative.  We  had  no  freedom  of  choice. 
Two  courses  were  not  open  to  us.  If  we  had 
sought  safety  in  a  craven  neutrality  which 
Germany  would  not  have  acknowledged,  or 
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in  a  cowardly  separation  which  Germany 
would  have  applauded,  Canadians  would  have 
been  objects  of  contempt  throughout  the 
world  and  there  is  not  a  manly  Englishman 
or  a  decent  American  living  that  would  have 
cared  to  break  bread  with  us  or  take  our  hand 
in  friendship.  Down  to  the  day  that  war  was 
declared  we  rejoiced  in  our  connection  with 
Great  Britain  and  in  our  Imperial  citizenship. 
Who  suggests  that  when  the  Empire  was  as¬ 
sailed  we  could  shrink  from  any  exertion  or 
sacrifice  in  defence  of  the  institutions  and  the 
political  organization  under  which  we  had  en¬ 
joyed  freedom  and  security.  You  know  that 
we  did  not  hesitate,  or  shuffle  or  bargain.  Nor 
did  we  falter  until  victory  was  achieved  great 
as  was  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  Al¬ 
together,  as  you  know,  we  put  into  the  field 
an  army  of  500,000,  our  total  casualties  were 
2 1 6,000  and  50,000  soldiers  of  the  Dominion 
lie  over  there.  Our  men  in  the  field  did  not 
dishonor  the  races  from  which  they  sprang, 
the  Empire  of  which  they  were  citizens  or  the 
continent  to  which  they  belonged.  You  must 
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not  misunderstand  the  spirit  of  purpose  of 
these  observations.  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
soldiers  of  Canada  displayed  greater  valor 
than  their  comrades  of  other  races  and  nation¬ 
alities.  They  have  tried  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  that  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  their 
achievements  is  distasteful  and  that  for  even 
the  bare  truth  when  spoken  in  their  praise 
they  are  not  always  grateful.  But  there  was 
dash  in  their  fighting,  grimness  in  their  en¬ 
durance  and  courage  in  their  dying.  They 
have  won  imperishable  honor  for  Canada. 
God  give  us  decency  enough  not  to  forget 
those  they  left  behind  or  those  who  come 
back  to  us  maimed  and  broken  in  the  Great 
Ordeal  of  the  Centuries. 

Nor  do  we  forget  the  vital,  essential,  incal¬ 
culable  value  of  the  moral,  material  and  mili¬ 
tary  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
final  decisive  result.  No  armies  marched 
more  bravely  and  proudly  across  the  fields  of 
France,  conscious  that  they  sought  no  vulgar 
glory  or  doubtful  conquest,  and  unconquer¬ 
able  because  the  cause  for  which  they  fought 
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was  as  righteous  as  any  for  which  men  have 
contended  since  time  began.  The  war  was 
not  fought  for  the  British  Empire  nor  for  any 
other  Empire.  It  was  not  a  war  for  the 
supremacy  of  any  nation  on  land  or  on  sea. 
It  was  not  a  war  for  gain  or  for  conquest.  It 
was  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  peoples  and  the 
integrity  of  nations,  for  free  men,  free  seas, 
a  free  world.  In  the  long  future  Americans 
and  Canadians  will  have  no  prouder  memory 
than  that  they  were  companions  in  arms  in 
the  great  endeavor  to  establish  democracy 
upon  foundations  that  shall  never  be  removed. 
If  ever  there  was  a  struggle  to  keep  men’s 
faces  turned  towards  the  sun  it  was  that  in 
which  we  were  engaged.  And  when  the  na¬ 
tions  to  which  we  belong  fight  for  freedom 
they  are  not  beaten.  Never,  never,  never. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
landed  upon  these  shores  after  a  journey  as 
significant  and  dramatic  as  any  in  human  his¬ 
tory.  As  a  Canadian  I  think  of  the  President 
not  as  the  leader  of  a  party  but  as  the  visible 
expression  of  the  power  and  purpose  of  this 
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mighty  Commonwealth.  We  in  Canada  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  tumultuous  demonstration  over 
the  President  in  the  Imperial  capital  of  the 
British  Empire.  Nor  did  we  think  it  singular 
that  an  American  gentleman  and  his  wife 
should  be  the  guests  of  a  British  gentleman 
and  his  wife  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
King  to  us  is  the  embodiment  of  Empire  but 
the  divinity  which  hedges  kings  about  became 
a  tradition  long  ago.  Some  of  us  turned  to  a 
difficult  theological  problem.  We  wondered 
if  it  was  true  or  not  that  those  who  have  their 
habitation  in  the  other  world  look  down  upon 
us  with  seeing  and  understanding  eyes  and  if 
they  do  just  what  did  George  the  Third  think 
of  George  the  Fifth.  The  Georges  have  a 
certain  flavor  in  British  history.  They  rep¬ 
resented  human  nature  in  its  infinite  variety 
of  disposition  and  inclination  and  there  are 
historians  who  suggest,  if  they  do  not  actually 
declare,  that  they  were  not  always  obedient 
to  the  maxims  of  the  moralists.  You  may  re¬ 
member  the  old  rhyme: — 

"George  the  First  was  reckoned 

Vile  and  viler  George  the  Second, 
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And  what  mortal  ever  heard 
Any  good  of  George  the  Third. 

When  from  earth  the  Fourth  descended 
God  be  praised  the  Georges  ended. 

If  George  the  Third  was  looking  down  into 
Buckingham  Palace  he  must  have  wondered 
if  Guy  Fawkes  or  some  other  evil  person  had 
emptied  the  cellars  or  at  least  have  asked  him¬ 
self  how  long  beyond  the  armistice  the  dry 
edict  was  to  affect  a  table  which  otherwise 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  furnished. 
He  may  also  have  asked  himself  as  he  looked 
at  President  Wilson  if  there  was  not  an  auto¬ 
crat  who  in  time  of  war  possessed  and  per¬ 
haps  occasionally  exercised  powers  as  abso¬ 
lute  as  any  that  he  enjoyed.  But  if  under 
George  the  Third  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  race  were  politically  separated  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  freedom  of  America,  under  George 
the  Fifth  they  were  spiritually  reunited  in  the 
great  contest  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
And  whatever  may  be  your  attitude  towards 
the  principle  of  monarchy  at  least  no  man 
through  the  long  agony  of  the  war  could  have 
more  finely  revealed  the  dignity  of  a  King 
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and  the  spirit  of  a  democrat  than  George  the 
Fifth,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas.  As  for  the  President  of 
this  Republic  if  he  shall  succeed  in  the  great 
enterprise  to  which  he  has  committed  himself 
he  will  stand  for  all  time  among  those  who  as 
John  Morley  said  of  Burke  have  “made  great 
spaces  in  human  destiny  luminous.”  For  if 
a  League  of  Nations  can  be  established  which 
will  keep  the  peace,  guarantee  the  security  of 
nations  small  and  great,  remove  the  fear  of 
war  from  the  hearts  of  men  and  its  huge  bur¬ 
dens  from  the  backs  of  weary  and  anxious 
multitudes  as  great  a  thing  will  have  been 
done  for  mankind  as  has  been  done  since 
Christ  was  born  at  Bethlehem. 

What  of  the  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada?  For  45  years  we 
sought  freer  commercial  intercourse  with  this 
country.  But  from  1866  to  19 11  the  old 
reciprocity  treaty  could  not  be  renewed  nor 
any  new  treaty  negotiated.  The  McKinley 
and  Dingly  tariffs  bore  hardly  upon 
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Canada  and  we  were  forced  to  develop  native 
industries  and  seek  markets  abroad.  We  had 
no  alternative  but  to  construct  systems  of 
transportation  East  and  West,  develop  har¬ 
bors  and  rear  an  independent  industrial  fab¬ 
ric.  We  gave  also  a  fiscal  preference  to  Great 
Britain  and  stimulated  trade  with  the  other 
British  Dominions.  In  1911,  therefore,  when 
a  trade  agreement  with  Washington  was 
negotiated,  in  concern  for  its  great  invest¬ 
ments  in  railways,  canals  and  harbors,  and  in 
fear  of  disaster  to  its  industries  Canada  re¬ 
jected  the  compact.  Unfortunately,  perhaps, 
the  issue  divided  parties  in  a  general  election 
and  in  a  political  contest  language  is  not  al¬ 
ways  restrained  nor  the  atmosphere  always 
favorable  to  a  strict  observance  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  international  courtesy.  But 
you  were  not  greatly  disturbed  and  we  were 
as  neighborly  as  ever  when  the  mists  rolled 
away.  You  will  understand,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canada 
in  the  future  it  will  be  dictated  by  national 
interest  and  national  necessity  and  not  by  in- 
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ternational  enmity.  When  the  war  began  our 
national  debt  was  $336,000,000.  It  is  now 
$1,400,000,000.  Before  the  war  our  annual 
outlay  was  less  than  $200,000,000.  For  this 
year  we  face  a  total  obligation  of  $450,000,000. 
We  have  to  reestablish  350,000  soldiers  in 
civil  pursuits  and  provide  for  as  many  workers 
released  from  war  contracts.  Indeed  between 
1,200,000  and  1,500,000  people  in  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  8,000,000  are  affected  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities.  Inevitably,  therefore,  we 
must  maintain  industrial  and  agricultural 
production,  expand  exports  and  invest  capital 
in  new  enterprises.  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  restricted  imports,  not  as  hostile  meas¬ 
ures  against  other  countries,  but  to  rees¬ 
tablish  domestic  industries  and  employ  domes¬ 
tic  labor.  These,  indeed,  are  problems  common 
to  all  the  nations  and  from  which  you  are  not 
exempt.  There  is  in  Canada  nothing  but 
gratitude  to  this  country  for  a  generous  divis¬ 
ion  of  coal  supplies  when  there  was  actual  and 
ominous  scarcity,  for  a  like  division  of  raw 
materials  necessary  to  the  war  industries  of 
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Canada,  and  for  war  contracts  aggregating 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Throughout  the 
war,  and  even  during  the  period  of  American 
neutrality,  Americans  in  the  Dominion  were 
active  in  all  patriotic  movements,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  undistinguishable  in  language  and  at¬ 
titude  from  the  Canadian  and  British  elements 
of  the  population.  This  was  as  true  of  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  on  the  Western  plains  as  of 
leaders  in  the  Eastern  industrial  Communities. 
We  knew,  too,  that  there  were  in  Canadian 
regiments  many  Americans  of  that  adventur¬ 
ous  and  heroic  breed  who 

Count  the  life  of  battle  good, 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 

But  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 
That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 

It  was  reported  a  few  days  ago  that  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
would  be  appointed  to  the  high  office  of 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  foundation  for  the  report  is 
not  disclosed.  But  it  is  clear  for  the  moment 
that  he  could  not  accept  if  the  appointment 
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were  offered.  We  have  a  political  situation 
in  Canada  peculiarly  rich  in  all  the  glorious 
uncertainties  of  politics.  The  war  dissolved 
the  old  constitution  of  parties,  and  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  the  ultimate  readjustment. 
The  situation  is  vitally  affected  by  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  a  figure  as  attractive  and  pictur¬ 
esque  as  ever  appeared  in  our  history.  The 
long  ascendancy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  illus¬ 
trates  the  power  of  a  magnetic  personality 
and  the  essential  toleration  of  the  Canadian 
people.  He  was  French  and  Catholic  and 
yet  he  commanded  the  affection  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  national  party  in  which  Protestant 
elements  were  long  dominant  and  to  the  last 
among  the  most  devoted  of  his  adherents. 
“No  power”  said  a  French  writer  “is  equal 
to  personal  charm.”  Laurier  had  charm  such 
as  few  men  have  possessed  and  with  this 
serenity,  courage  and  genius  for  conciliating 
and  controlling  diverse  elements  which  only 
Sir  John  Macdonald  among  Canadian  states¬ 
men  had  in  equal  degree.  He  was  a  party 
leader,  and  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death  was 
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absorbed  in  the  greatest  game  that  men  play 
because  it  is  played  with  men.  But  Canada  is 
the  richer  for  his  service  and  his  example. 
Those  who  praised  and  those  who  blamed, 
those  who  stood  with  him  and  those  who 
fought  against  him  forget  differences  and  as¬ 
perities  in  common  sorrow  for  a  great  man 
who  lived  bravely  and  finely  and  died  with 
composure  and  dignity.  No  one  among  us 
strove  more  diligently  to  maintain  a  firm  and 
enduring  friendship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  during  his  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  International  Waterways  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  to  adjust  differences 
arising  in  boundary  waters  and  old  grievances 
over  the  fisheries  which  brought  us  time  and 
again  to  the  verge  of  conflict  were 
adjusted.  If  there  is  a  continuous  growth  of 
friendship  between  our  countries  he  contrib¬ 
uted  to  it  in  signal  degree  and  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  is  not  less  eager 
to  maintain  these  relations,  happy  for  our¬ 
selves  and  fruitful  for  mankind.  For  although 
Sir  Robert  Borden  may  not  become  British 
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Ambassador  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  Canadian  statesman  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  Empire  at  Washington  and  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  moment  will  be  the  fact  of  the  future. 
It  must  be  the  task  of  Canada  to  interpret 
the  British  Empire  to  the  American  people, 
and  interest  and  dignity  demand  that  we  shall 
have  equal  citizenship  in  the  Empire  and  a 
very  direct  responsibility  for  Imperial  policy 
as  affecting  the  continent  to  which  we  belong. 

All  over  the  world  to-day  there  is  unrest 
and  tumult.  The  nations  will  not  settle  easily 
into  peace  and  repose.  The  smoke  from  a 
thousand  smouldering  fires  still  conceals  the 
Hill  of  God.  Labor  is  uneasy,  conscious  of 
its  sacrifices,  anxious  for  its  future.  Among 
employers  as  among  employed  there  is  a  new 
spirit.  One  doubts  if  there  is  any  single  sov¬ 
ereign  remedy  for  industrial  unrest.  Many 
employers  have  problems  only  less  disturbing 
and  difficult  than  those  which  perplex  work¬ 
men.  Only  by  mutual  confidence,  conference 
and  co-operation  can  the  common  interest  be 
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established  and  maintained.  In  conflict  there 
is  common  loss,  injury  to  the  individual  and 
disaster  to  the  State.  Surely  there  must  be  a 
reorganization  of  industry  which  will  provide 
subsistence  for  workers  in  times  of  depression 
and  scarcity,  not  by  the  favor  of  the  rich  or 
the  charity  of  the  State,  but  by  a  system  of 
partnership  in  which  employers  and  employed 
will  share  fairly  in  the  fruits  of  prosperity,  and 
submit  to  common  sacrifices  in  seasons  of  ad¬ 
versity.  The  task  of  the  future  is  to  develop 
our  industrial  system  so  that  none  need  go 
idle  and  none  go  hungry.  This  is  the  goal 
towards  which  we  are  moving  and  one  feels 
that  there  is  enough  divinity  in  man  to  bring 
the  great  thing  to  pass. 

We  may  not  forget  that  the  common  men 
who  do  the  world’s  common  drudgery  gave 
their  lives  as  freely  for  freedom  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  those  who  wore  purple  and  fine  linen. 
They  have,  and  they  have  always  had,  a  great 
right  to  determine  the  conditions  of  freedom 
and  the  standards  of  civilization.  One  thinks 
of  the  multitudes  who  lie  in  still  uneasy  graves 
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in  France  and  Flanders.  While  time  shall 
last  those  torn  and  riven  fields  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  agony  of  the  nations  in  these  days. 
There  even  nature  will  never  recover  her 
comeliness.  There  through  the  centuries 
men  will  throng  to  look  upon  and  think  upon 
the  things  that  were  done  in  the  world’s  Cal¬ 
vary.  And  though  they  go  from  many  lands 
and  speak  many  tongues  there  will  be  few 
that  will  not  have  kindred  with  those  who 
will  sleep  below  in  an  eternal  fellowship  of 
peace  and  quiet.  There  was  One  who  gave 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many  and  who  shall 
charge  us  with  irreverence  if  we  think  of 
those  who  have  died  for  us  and  the  institu¬ 
tions  we  cherish  as  dying  for  a  free  earth  and 
as  a  ransom  for  mankind. 
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THE  FORCE  OF  COMMON  IDEALS 


A  WORD  of  explanation  is  necessary  at 
the  outset.  I  appear  to-night  as  an 
unworthy  substitute  for  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  Disabled  by  a  passing  illness  he 
could  not  come  to  Toronto  in  order  to  bear 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  been  subjected  to 
almost  every  test  of  human  experience  and  yet 
has  kept  himself  unspoiled,  unembittered  and 
untouched  by  the  pomp  and  pride  which  sur¬ 
round  those  who  occupy  high  places.  Nor 
could  the  duty  which  the  Minister  of  Finance 
was  to  discharge  be  assumed  as  was  desired 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  Not  only  is  he  at  the 
threshold  of  an  arduous  parliamentary  session 
but  he  is  momentarily  afflicted  as  was  Job  and 
as  have  been  other  men  whom  the  gods  have 
loved.  Job  had  his  trials,  sore  and  grievous 
enough,  but  they  did  not  include  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  nor  of  an  eruptive  House 
of  Commons  and  an  intractable  Senate.  Hence 
our  guest  will  probably  agree  that  there  are 
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greater  woes  than  any  that  Job  experienced. 
Since  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated,  re¬ 
gretted  as  sincerely  by  themselves  as  by  us, 
we  can  have  no  direct  message  from  those  of 
high  authority  in  the  State,  I  am  permitted, 
under  rigid  instructions  and  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  to  intrude  my  shrinking  personality  and 
to  employ  my  halting  and  eccentric  vocabu¬ 
lary  in  the  task  upon  which  I  now  imagine 
myself  to  be  engaged.  Thus  the  ill  fortune 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of 
Finance  becomes  the  ill  fortune  of  all  this 
company. 

It  is  right  to  say  in  justice  to  myself  that 
I  have  no  responsibility  for  the  temporary  in¬ 
disposition  of  Ministers.  I  have  just  returned 
from  Ottawa  but  I  did  not  add  to  their  trials 
and  difficulties  so  that  I  should  have  this  short 
moment  of  glory  and  you  this  long  moment 
of  martyrdom.  There  was  a  vacant  seat  in 
the  Senate.  There  was  a  High  Commission- 
ership  unfilled.  There  was  a  prospective 
Lieutenant  Governership.  But  I  said  nothing. 
I  sent  out  no  runners.  I  dug  no  trenches.  On 
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the  contrary  I  actually  wagged  with  good¬ 
will  so  that  the  ministers  would  not  fear  to 
approach  me  and  that  I  might  approach.  I 
trust  the  word  “approach”  in  this  connection 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  But  there  were 
those  about  whom  I  suspected  of  seeking  the 
offices  which  we,  of  course,  do  not  desire. 
I  substitute  “we”  for  “I”  at  this  juncture  as 
less  personal  and  perhaps  less  binding.  But 
while  I  thought  I  saw  the  trail  of  those  who 
were  seeking  the  offices  I  could  not  discover 
any  office  that  seemed  to  be  seeking  the  man. 
Apparently  it  was  not  even  recognized  that 
the  man  was  there.  So  I  came  back  to  To¬ 
ronto. 

In  fitting  myself  for  this  task  I  had  to  do 
some  original  labor.  I  found  that  I  had 
nothing  available  for  the  emergency  if  we  can 
agree  in  presence  of  the  fierce  claims  over 
the  Government’s  emergency  naval  pro¬ 
gramme,  that  that  word  still  constitutes  part 
of  the  language  in  Canada.  Looking  back 
to  two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  fyles  of  the 
irreproachable  household  journal  with  which 
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I  am  connected  I  found  many  references  to 
our  distinguished  guest  and  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  of  which  he  may 
have  some  recollection,  but  nothing  that  was 
absolutely  suitable  for  this  occasion.  I  found 
much  bold,  black  type  and  occasionally  a 
stretch  of  vociferous  red  which  manifestly  was 
on  a  war  footing.  I  do  not  quite  know  why 
red  letters  are  so  much  more  impetuous  and 
aggressive  than  black  letters.  I  suppose  one 
thinks  of  “the  thin  red  line”  and  suspects  that 
Col.  Sam  Hughes  is  in  the  offing.  But  as  the 
poet  has  said  we  may  “rise  on  our  red  selves 
to  higher  things.”  It  did  not  take  me  long  to 
discover  that  this  prodigal  display  of  type  in¬ 
dicated  a  general  election  nor  long  to  con¬ 
clude  that  material  for  a  speech  for  to-night 
could  not  be  got  in  that  atmosphere.  In  such 
circumstances  even  Canadians  sometimes  dis- 
play  qualities  that  would  not  adorn  a  judicial 
tribunal.  During  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
last  Presidential  contest  I  crossed  the  United 
States  from  Detroit  to  San  Francisco  and 
now  and  again  I  read  statements  in  the  Amer- 
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ican  press  and  utterances  from  the  platform 
that  suggested  a  shade  of  feeling  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  partisanship.  So  in  Canada  as 
polling  day  approaches  our  opponents  sink 
to  unexpected  depths  of  depravity  and  larger 
type  and  a  more  exuberant  rhetoric  are  re¬ 
quired  to  damn  the  natural  enemy  and  save 
the  common  country.  As  the  darkey  said 
when  he  lost  the  proceeds  of  the  Church 
festival  at  poker.  “We  is  all  human  and  de 
game  am  werry  exciting.” 

Probably  our  distinguished  guest  discov¬ 
ered  long  ago  that  we  Canadians  are  the 
Scotch  of  the  new  world  and  for  a  long  time 
we  have  invaded  the  United  States  as  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  Scots  invaded  England,  set¬ 
tling  unobtrusively  into  desirable  places  with 
adequate  emoluments,  acquiring  possessions 
in  a  lowly  spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  and 
so  combining  thrift  with  foresight,  and  so 
adjusting  morality  to  opportunity  as  to  re¬ 
gard  alike  the  maxims  of  the  moralists  and 
the  practices  of  the  “malefactors.”  It  would 
be  found,  if  the  whole  secret  could  be  dis- 
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closed,  that  the  provision  reserving  the  office 
of  President  to  native  born  Americans  was 
adopted  as  a  precaution  against  Canada  and 
perhaps  nothing  more  clearly  reveals  the 
prophetic  insight  of  the  authors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Constitution.  So  in  the  Empire,  I  doubt 
not,  the  institution  of  monarchy  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  Canadian  ascendency.  How 
far  we  advise  Kings  and  Presidents  and  Min¬ 
isters  of  State  we  do  not  disclose  and  they  are 
too  wise  and  prudent  to  reveal. 

The  attitude  of  many  Canadians  towards 
the  United  States  provides  a  curious  study  in 
human  emotions.  We  have  a  certain  placid 
enjoyment  when  American  policy  excites  the 
resentment  of  other  nations.  But  if  our  great 
neighbor  should  ever  be  in  real  trouble  we 
would  go  with  full  hearts  and  full  hands  for 
any  service  that  we  could  render.  We  gird 
at  “Old  Glory”  when  it  flies  with  too  great 
complacency  over  summer  cottages  in  Can¬ 
ada,  but  we  feel  the  thrill  of  a  common  pride 
and  a  common  kinship  when  it  is  carried  along 
our  streets  in  those  fraternal  celebrations 
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which  become  so  common  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  We  cherish  certain  inherited  prejudices 
against  Americans  collectively  and  overwhelm 
Americans  individually  with  attention  and  re¬ 
gard.  In  short  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, 
we  display  all  the  foolishness  and  all  the  fond¬ 
ness  over  one  another  which  give  interest  and 
variety  to  family  relationships.  Do  we  ever 
reflect  that  in  so  far  as  there  is  misunder¬ 
standing  between  these  two  countries  the 
causes  lie  back  in  history?  There  is  nothing 
so  fatuous  and  foolish  as  stirring  the  ashes 
of  dead  fires  and  cherishing  the  grievances  of 
other  centuries.  In  history  the  truth  is  slowly 
revealed.  Always  the  judgments  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  generation  are  obscured  by  prejudices  and 
interests.  In  the  final  judgment  of  history, 
if  I  may  venture  a  prophecy,  it  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  temper 
of  the  masses  of  the  British  people  to  justify 
the  American  Revolution;  that  in  so  far  as 
faults  in  British  policy  lie  back  of  the  war  of 
1812  they  were  connected  with  the  struggle 
of  Great  Britain  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
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Europe ;  and  that  for  the  estranging  anger  and 
bitterness  which  followed  the  Civil  War  of 
the  sixties  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon 
British  journals  and  British  statesmen.  We 
all  have  something  to  forgive  and  forget  or 
better  still  to  remember  for  discipline  and 
warning. 

It  is  inevitable  that  generally  our  attention 
should  centre  upon  the  faults  rather  than  upon 
the  virtues  of  free  institutions.  In  that  way 
we  blaze  the  path  of  human  progress.  Know¬ 
ledge  comes  and  wisdom  lingers  but  wisdom, 
too,  is  on  the  way.  Is  it  not  true  that  most 
of  those  who  despair  of  free  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  have  never  set  their  own  hands  to 
the  task?  They  are  content  to  sneer  at  those 
who  sweat  out  their  lives  in  the  hard  drudgery 
of  public  service.  Too  often  they  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  weaknesses  and  the  ras¬ 
calities  they  denounce.  Than  these  the  decent 
ward  worker  is  more  useful  and  more  honor¬ 
able.  Assess  democracy  at  its  lowest  and  it 
still  is  true  that  the  great  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  seek  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  great 
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majority  of  public  men  act  from  high  motives 
and  with  no  mean  knowledge  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  deal.  I  offer  you  as  the  best 
fruit  of  free  government  in  North  America 
the  long  roll  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada.  If  it  be 
true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  no  man  of  mean 
character  can  rise  to  either  office,  the  standard 
by  which  they  are  judged  is  the  standard  of 
the  people.  We  have  here  to-night  one  who 
has  exercised  authority  over  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  who  has  held  high  judicial 
office,  who  has  administered  a  great  depen¬ 
dency,  but  has  kept  his  head  low,  and  his 
hands  white  and  his  life  sweet,  and  whose 
place  in  history  will  shame  the  meaner  judg¬ 
ments  of  his  own  time.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  he  holds  any  poor  place  in  the  estimation 
of  his  contemporaries  for  he  is  very  secure  in 
the  affection  and  respect  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  while  the  world  pays  no  grudging  tribute 
to  his  character  and  achievements.  I  offer 
Mr.  Taft  as  a  product  and  a  triumph  of  free 
institutions.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  come  to 
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Canada  with  a  message  of  good  will  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  come  among  us  there  will  be 
keener  sympathy  and  warmer  attachment  be¬ 
tween  our  neighbors  and  ourselves.  I  am  not 
a  pacifist  nor  an  idealist.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  wars  will  be  no  more  or  that  humanity 
has  taken  on  divinity.  I  believe  as  Gadius 
said  to  Herod  in  Stephen  Phillips  tragedy 
that — 

The  earth  ailed  from  the  first,  war,  pestilence, 
Madness  and  death  are  not  as  ills  that  she 
Contracted  but  are  in  her  bones  and  blood. 

But  insensibly  by  force  of  common  ideals 
and  the  pressure  of  an  immense  reserve  of 
sanity  in  both  nations  we  come  together  with 
a  mutual  regard  that  is  stronger  than  written 
contracts  and  with  common  interests  and  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  more  enduring  than  formal  al¬ 
liances.  When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  not 
a  very  good  boy  nor  a  very  good  farmer,  I 
sometimes  attended  the  Methodist  meeting 
house  at  the  cross  roads  and  there  has  lived 
in  my  memory  for  forty  years  a  rough  and 
graphic  sentence  spoken  by  a  pioneer  evangel- 
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ist.  He  said  that  “over  a  war  between  Old 
England  and  New  England  all  Hell  would 
clap  its  hands  for  joy.”  But  we  will  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  holiday  for  the  Pit. 

I  have  not  much  regard  for  what  has  been 
described  as  “the  gabble  and  babble  of  pious 
phraseology.”  To  my  mind  the  Samaritan 
on  his  way  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
stands  for  the  best  faith  and  the  best  practice 
the  world  can  know.  I  do  not  believe  the  test 
of  civilization  is  in  fleets  or  in  armies,  or  that 
the  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  traditions  that 
have  the  color  of  blood  or  in  numbers  left  on 
the  field.  “For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord.”  There  is 
nobler  warfare  for  this  generation.  Millions 
still  plead  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  This  earth 
is  still  a  place  of  torment  for  multitudes. 
In  His  own  image  created  He  them.  But  at 
last  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  we  are 
testing  ancient  institutions,  penetrating  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  class  and  clique,  of 
law  and  custom,  of  creed  and  practice,  separ¬ 
ating  that  which  deserves  to  live  from  that 
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which  should  be  cast  upon  the  rubbish  heap  of 
time,  and  vexed  by  fools  as  we  will  be  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  demagogues  as  we  must  be,  still 
lifting  some  of  those  who  have  been  shut  from 
the  sunshine  to  the  level  of  the  uplands.  The 
only  conquests  which  Canada,  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  desire  are  con¬ 
quests  over  immoral  commercial  practices  and 
evil  industrial  conditions  and  desperate  social 
diseases,  and  international  jealousies  and 
hatreds.  For  these  objects  we  can  unite  and 
bring  fresh  honor  to  the  institutions  we  cher¬ 
ish  and  the  flags  we  reverence.  “And  all  na¬ 
tions  shall  call  you  happy;  for  ye  shall  be  a 
delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

Let  me  add  as  I  close  that  I  do  not  believe 
nations  can  yet  neglect  their  defences.  I  still 
fear  that  a  peace  message  is  more  powerful 
when  it  is  supported  by  a  Dreadnought.  I 
think  there  are  still  nations  that  dream  of  con¬ 
quest.  I  think  there  will  still  be  vigor  in  inter¬ 
national  debate  and  the  clash  of  rival  am¬ 
bitions  and  ideals  among  nations.  But  the 
folly  of  war  is  so  pitiful  and  the  fruits  so  awful 
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that  the  world  some  day  must  come  out  of 
the  darkness  into  the  light  and  in  all  the  earth 
Milton’s  vision  must  run: 

“No  War,  or  Battails  sound 
Was  heard  the  World  around, 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung  ; 

The  hooked  Chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood, 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng, 

And  Kings  sate  still  with  awfull  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  Sovran  Lord  was  by. 
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An  address  at  the  unveiling'  by  Sir  John  French 
of  the  South  African  memorial  shaft  in 
Toronto,  May  24th,  1910 


THE  TRUE  SEED  OF  BRITAIN 


THE  ceremony  in  which  we  are  engaged 
to-day  has  a  double  significance.  We 
honor  the  memory  of  fellow-country¬ 
men  who  gave  their  lives  in  order  that  this 
Dominion  should  not  be  shamed  in  face  of 
the  Empire,  and  we  declare  our  solemn  con¬ 
viction  that  British  citizenship  is  worth  the 
devotion  which  they  exhibited  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  they  made.  It  may  be,  as  has  often 
been  said,  that  the  temper  of  adventure  was  in 
these  men  who  followed  the  flag  over  sea  and 
in  the  long  marches  across  the  veldt,  but  with¬ 
out  that  spirit  this  Empire  could  not  have  been 
created  or  have  lived  through  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  and  without  it  the  Briton  the  world  over 
would  be  a  poorer  figure  and  infinitely  less 
worthy  to  be  the  heir  of  all  the  proud  cen¬ 
turies  of  British  history  and  the  repository  of 
the  splendid  traditions  and  the  mighty 
achievements  of  his  race.  In  so  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
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adventure  they  were  of  the  true  seed  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  in  so  far  as  they  were  actuated  by 
zeal  for  the  unity  and  the  integrity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  they  paid  our  deb't  and  left  upon  us  an 
obligation  that  nothing  that  we  may  do  can 
cancel. 

We  are  not  now  so  much  concerned  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  nor  into 
the  processes  by  which  the  Boers  have  be¬ 
come  our  fellow-subjects  and  South  Africa  an 
Imperial  Commonwealth.  We  know  that  God 
holds  the  balances  in  His  hands  and  that  His 
judgments  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 
We  rejoice  that  the  valor  and  the  endurance 
of  Boer  and  Briton  have  become  a  common 
inheritance.  We  rejoice  that  out  of  the 
tragedy  and  the  misery  and  the  ruin  have 
come  union  and  reconciliation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  such  impressive  and  amaz¬ 
ing  incident  in  human  history,  and  that  which 
has  happened  in  South  Africa  is  inconceivable 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  consider 
what  influences  hindered  or  what  influences 
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assisted  the  despatch  of  Canadian  troops  to 
South  Africa.  We  were  reluctant  to  believe 
that  war  was  imminent.  There  were  those 
amongst  us  who  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  Canadian  participation  in  Imperial  quar¬ 
rels.  There  were  those  who  overlooked  the 
stern  fibre  of  the  Dutch  race,  and  believed  that 
a  single  holiday  skirmish  would  decide  the  is¬ 
sue.  But  the  masses  of  the  Canadian  people 
would  have  nothing  of  compromise,  or  hesita¬ 
tion  or  calculation.  They  remembered  only 
that  we  sang  “God  Save  the  Queen”  and  ex¬ 
alted  the  flag,  and  made  boast  of  the  privileges 
and  the  glories  of  British  citizenship,  and  they 
resolved  that  we  should  not  evade  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  the  penalties  which  belong 
to  British  citizenship  in  the  crises  of  Empire. 
A  movement  of  public  opinion  so  impetuous 
and  so  mighty  no  Government  could  resist 
and  live,  and  for  my  part  I  can  only  think  that 
the  Government  which  answered  to  that  opin¬ 
ion  may  justly  claim  the  recognition  which  is 
due  for  the  discharge  of  national  duty  and 
Imperial  obligation.  It  was  often  said  by  Sir 
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John  Macdonald,  it  has  been  said  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid  Laurier,  that  this  is  a  difficult  country  to 
govern.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  difficult  as  the 
politicians  make  it,  but  often  there  is  need  of 
patience  and  moderation,  of  the  temper  of 
compromise,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
we  should  not  estimate  lightly  the  services  of 
those  who  have  moulded  Canada  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  system,  nor  exercise  ourselves  unduly 
over  the  means  taken  so  long  as  the  great  re¬ 
sult  is  attained.  It  was  a  great  step  in  the 
evolution  of  a  common  Empire  when  Cana¬ 
dian  soldiers  formed  rank  with  those  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  of  New  Zealand,  of  India  and  of  the 
Mother  Country  on  the  plains  of  South  Africa, 
and,  we  believe,  a  step  that  will  not  be  re¬ 
traced  while  the  Imperial  fabric  endures. 

But  while  there  was  high  Imperial  patriot¬ 
ism  in  the  people  who  demanded  the  despatch 
of  contingents  and  in  the  Government  which 
responded  to  the  public  feeling,  the  supreme 
pledge  of  devotion  was  given  by  those  who 
enrolled  themselves  for  actual  service  and  so 
became  the  trustees  of  the  national  honor  and 
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the  embodiment  of  the  national  spirit. 
If  they  had  failed  us  in  the  march  or  on  the 
field  our  enthusiasm  would  have  seemed  as 
vapor  and  we  would  have  sunk  to  meaner 
rank  in  the  Empire  and  amongst  the  nations. 
It  is  not  uniforms,  nor  equipment,  it  is  not  the 
support  of  Governments  and  peoples,  it  is  not 
the  tumult  and  the  shouting  which  make  war 
glorious,  but  the  stuff  that  is  in  the  men  who 
lead  and  the  heart  that  is  in  those  who 
follow.  So  when  the  word  came  that  at 
Paardeberg  Canadian  soldiers  had  led  in  the 
final  advance,  and  through  the  situation  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  splendid  strategy  of  Sir  John 
French  had  assisted  to  deliver  a  decisive  check 
to  the  Boer  forces,  with  the  sorrow  for  those 
who  fell,  bearing,  as  was  said  of  the  heroes  of 
Cawnpore,  in  their  breasts  the  wounds  that  do 
not  shame,  there  was  mingled  a  solemn  pride 
in  their  bravery  and  steadiness  and  a  great 
content  that  the  Mood  ran  as  red  in  the  veins 
of  Canadians  as  in  the  best  stock  of  the 
Mother  Islands. 

There  were  other  battles  in  which  Cana- 
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dians  bore  themselves  as  bravely.  There  were 
isolated  surprises  and  forays  in  which  Victoria 
Crosses  were  won.  There  were  long  marches 
under  burning  skies.  There  was  pestilence  in 
the  air,  and  in  the  water.  There  was  wasting 
disease  in  hospital  tents.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  lives  altogether  we  gave  to  the  Empire 
and  an  example  of  devotion  which  gladdened 
the  Mother  Country,  and  had  a  wholesome 
moral  effect  in  Europe.  It  was  not  much  to 
give  when  so  much  has  been  received,  but  it 
was  something,  and  it  served. 

So,  sir,  as  we  dedicate  this  monument  to 
those  who  died  for  the  Empire,  we  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  its  service.  It  falls  to  us 
to  have  various  duties,  ideals  and  aspirations, 
to  have  our  prejudices  of  race  or  creed,  to 
have  our  loyalties  of  class  and  caste,  but  tell 
me,  can  any  higher  privilege  come  to  any  man, 
or  any  more  splendid  obligation  fall  upon  any 
man  than  to  be  a  servant  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  upholding  the  flag  which,  in  the  match¬ 
less  old  sentence  that  shames  all  our  later 
originality,  has  “braved  a  thousand  years  the 
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battle  and  the  breeze,”  which  fills  the  whole 
earth  with  its  splendor,  and  which  means  jus¬ 
tice,  and  freedom,  and  order  and  security  to 
millions  of  mankind.  These  in  their  places 
were  servants  of  the  Empire,  who  did  their 
duty  simply  and  died  well.  No  lesser  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  us  to  guard  its  honor  and 
to  maintain  its  unity  and  stability.  History 
has  no  record  of  any  great  political  experi¬ 
ment  quite  like  that  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  only  the  God  of  Nations  knows  what  is 
to  be  the  issue.  Empires  as  powerful  and  as 
affluent  have  sunk  into  moral  decay,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  barrenness,  and  physical  weakness, 
and  if  the  British  peoples  grow  careless,  if 
they  neglect  their  defences,  if  they  leave 
human  nature  out  of  the  account,  if  they  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  authority  of  maxims  and  theories 
and  phrases  which  fail  in  every  real  test  in  a 
practical  world,  their  own  Empire  now  far 
spread  across  the  earth  and  secure  on  every 
sea  may  shrink  into  two  islands  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  mourning  the  power  and  the  glory  that 
have  passed. 
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We  know  that  towards  the  Empire  we  have 
a  common  duty  and  a  common  obligation.  We 
know  that  its  honor  and  its  dignity  are  as 
much  the  jealous  concern  of  Britons  over  sea 
as  of  those  of  the  old  kingdom.  We  know  that 
there  rests  upon  us,  as  upon  Britons  at  home, 
a  common  responsibility  for  its  maintenance 
and  defence.  This  monument  attests  that  we 
will  answer  to  the  measure  of  our  strength. 
The  movement  for  sea  defence  testifies  to  the 
same  spirit.  We  know  that  the  resistless  tide 
of  feeling  which  swept  across  the  Dominion 
when  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  threat¬ 
ened  ten  years  ago  was  nothing  more  than  a 
revelation  of  the  real  heart  of  the  Canadian 
people  and  the  outward  manifestation  of  an 
emotion  which  is  stronger  than  any  considera¬ 
tion  of  self  interest,  or  any  device  of  political 
prudence.  We  have  found  national  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  Imperial  citizenship  within  the  Empire. 
We  have  a  new  King  of  wide  Imperial  sym¬ 
pathies  and  deep  Imperial  convictions.  As 
under  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  we 
developed  the  principle  of  Colonial  freedom 
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and  the  genius  for  Imperial  co-operation,  so 
under  King  George  in  the  good  order  of  Prov¬ 
idence  we  may  complete  the  Imperial  struc¬ 
ture  by  a  common  Parliament  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  in  which  will  sit  representatives  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  through  which 
the  Mother  Country  may  draw  fresh  strength 
from  over  the  sea,  and  we  of  the  younger 
communities  ripen  in  prudence  and  wisdom, 
and  increase  in  moral  and  political  power 
through  intimate  contact  with  world  affairs, 
and  a  common  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  dignity  of  a  mighty  Imperial  Common¬ 
wealth. 
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The  Spirit  of  Canada 

An  address  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Boston 
December  4th,  1905 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CANADA 


IT  is  a  privilege  to  come  to  Boston  and 
to  receive  this  welcome  from  so  many 
Canadians  who  still  cherish  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  still  reverence  the  flag  which 
floats  over  the  homes  of  their  kindred  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers.  Boston,  in  its  tra¬ 
ditions  and  in  its  institutions,  peculiarly  and 
essentially  expresses  the  political  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  its  social  culture,  its 
ethical  spirit,  its  love  of  art  and  letters,  its 
respect  for  elementary  human  rights,  and  its 
steadfast  loyalty  to  the  sane  and  simple  max¬ 
ims  of  free  government.  Here  a  nation  was 
born  in  poverty  and  travail  and  revolution, 
and  the  world  stands  in  awe  at  the  amazin°- 

o 

fruitage  of  that  birth.  For  generations  the 
spirit  of  New  England  was  the  moral  force  of 
this  Republic,  and  all  down  the  years  this 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  contrib¬ 
uted  mightily  to  the  dignity  and  sanity,  the 
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social  excellence  and  the  political  efficiency 
of  American  institutions. 

If  we  deplore  the  old  quarrel  which  separ¬ 
ated  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from  the  Mother 
Country,  it  is  because  we  now  understand 
what  potent  agencies  for  the  world’s  peace 
and  the  world’s  good  lie  in  a  union  of  affection 
and  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  communities.  If  we  think  that 
Samuel  Adams  had  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  revolutionary  radical,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  art  of  the  practical  politician  it  is 
not  that  we  would  deny  his  zeal  for  freedom, 
or  maintain  that  there  could  be  any  other  issue 
to  the  relations  between  the  King  and  his 
Colonies  than  separation  and  independence. 
If  we  remember  Bunker  Hill  it  is  not  in 
humiliation  nor  in  anger,  but  in  reverence  for 
heroic  men  and  the  “wounds  which  do  not 
shame.”  We  associate  with  Boston  Common 
the  imperishable  traditions  of  human  freedom, 
the  steady  devotion  of  martyrs  and  enthusiasts 
to  austere  creeds  and  sacred  convictions,  the 
stern  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  a  Common- 
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wealth,  and  the  evangelical  ardour  of  Garrison 
and  Phillips  who,  through  peril  and  persecu¬ 
tion,  proclaimed  the  faith  which  at  length 
seized  upon  the  soul  and  conscience  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  inspired  the  Union 
armies  through  years  of  desperate  civil  con¬ 
flict.  In  the  history  of  New  England,  as  in 
the  history  of  Old  England,  we  read  the  com¬ 
mon  story  of  the  glorious  struggle  of  the 
English-speaking  race  for  the  enthronement 
of  moral  principles  and  the  enlargement  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  we  forget  that 
some  of  its  chapters  were  written  in  estrange¬ 
ment  and  in  anger. 

Your  writers,  too,  are  embraced  in  that 
common  record  and  that  common  inheritance. 
To  Motley  and  Prescott,  to  Parkman  and 
Hawthorne,  to  Emerson,  touched  with  the 
gentleness  of  divinity,  you  gave  birth  and 
habitation,  but  they  sit  at  our  hearthstones 
as  closely  and  as  familiarly  as  at  any  hearth¬ 
stones  in  New  England.  So  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  and  Bryant  and  Poe,  and  the  good  old 
saint,  Whittier,  are  of  our  household  as  well  as 
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of  yours,  and  in  our  regard  and  homage  there 
is  no  reserve.  One  other,  too,  and  he  is  of  our 
very  inner  circle,  smiling,  serene,  tender  and 
very  wise,  the  Autocrat,  with  all  his  sweet 
sentiment  and  wholesome  mirth  and  fine  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  claim  as  the  world’s  own  and  re¬ 
joice  that  his  kingdom  is  so  wide,  so  secure 
and  so  intimate  in  the  hearts  of  the  English- 
speaking  people.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  men  who  cherish  free  institutions,  and 
love  books,  and  esteem  culture  and  reverence 
ideas  and  ideals,  should  honor  Boston  and 
Massachusetts,  and  move  about  these  streets 
with  something  of  the  curious  awe  and  quiet 
solemnity  which  descend  upon  the  Briton 
from  over  seas  when  he  first  sets  foot  in  St. 
Paul’s  or  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  are  the 
common  heirs  of  British  traditions  and  the 
common  repository  of  the  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  race,  and  whatever  the  flag  that 
flies  over  our  heads,  or  whatever  the  form  of 
government  to  which  we  subscribe,  we  are 
common  workers  for  the  social  betterment 
and  the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 
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But  while  we  Canadians  recognise  this  com¬ 
mon  origin  and  these  common  interests  and 
obligations,  we  have  no  expectation,  despite 
the  imaginative  fervour  of  certain  after-din¬ 
ner  speeches,  that  there  will  be  any  political 
reunion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  there  will  be  any  political  union 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
that  there  will  be  any  political  separation  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  cen¬ 
tury  that  has  passed  since  this  Republic  was 
founded,  we  have  discovered  in  the  principle 
of  colonial  autonomy  the  secret  of  an  intimate 
and  natural  alliance  between  the  British 
Islands  and  the  outlying  British  communities. 
In  this  relation  there  is  no  subservience  and 
no  dependence.  There  is  nothing  which 
checks  the  free  growth  of  national  spirit  in 
Canada,  or  limits  the  ample  sovereignty  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  In  the  defence  of 
the  Empire  we  give  or  we  withhold  as  suits 
our  duty  and  our  interest.  In  the  adjustment 
of  our  trade  relations  we  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  for  our  own  industrial  development.  In 
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the  evolution  of  the  Imperial  relationship,  the 
sense  of  nationalism  is  the  conscious  and  de¬ 
termining  motive  of  the  Canadian  people.  Our 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  does  not  depend  upon 
fiscal  preferences.  The  fiscal  attitude  of 
Washington  has  ceased  to  be  the  nightmare 
of  Canada.  If  it  would  not  be  ungracious,  I 
would  think  it  fair  to  say  that  Washington 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  growth 
of  that  industrial  confidence  which  now  pos¬ 
sesses  Canada  and  that  abounding  national 
spirit  which  now  animates  her  people.  There 
were  years  when  the  American  tariff  bore 
heavily  upon  Canada,  when  our  farmers 
passed  through  the  long  agony  of  low  prices 
and  closed  markets,  when  our  industrial 
equipment  exceeded  the  consuming  capacity 
of  our  population,  when  our  railway  corpora¬ 
tions  hung  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
our  western  territories  lay  vacant  and  silent. 
Shut  out  from  the  markets  of  this  nation,  we 
had  no  option  but  to  revolutionise  our  agri¬ 
cultural  methods,  adapt  our  production  to  the 
markets  of  the  Old  World,  create  at  enormous 
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cost  our  own  channels  of  transportation,  and 
protect  our  industries  from  the  destructive 
competition  of  this  country  from  which  we 
were  rigidly  excluded.  It  was  a  hard  lesson, 
but  it  has  been  well  learned,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  teaching  of  our  adversity  will 
be  the  faith  of  our  prosperity.  The  industrial 
policy  under  which  this  Republic  has  so  won¬ 
derfully  prospered,  seems  likely  to  be  the  set¬ 
tled  industrial  policy  of  Canada,  and  from  that 
path  we  are  unlikely  to  be  diverted  either  b'y 
trade  negotiations  with  Washington,  or  fiscal 
arrangements  with  Westminster.  In  this  de¬ 
cision  there  is  no  hint  of  disloyalty  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  connection,  nor  any  sense  of  infidelity 
to  the  supreme  obligation  to  maintain  neigh¬ 
borly  intercourse  and  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  But  in  this  way  only 
can  we  rear  a  solid  and  symmetrical  national 
structure,  instinct  with  moral  energy  and 
high  patriotic  temper,  and  in  this  way  only 
can  we  provide  employment  for  our  own  peo¬ 
ple,  traffic  for  our  great  carrying  corporations, 
customers  for  our  factories,  and  markets  for 
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our  products,  and  these  are  among  the  es¬ 
sential  material  elements  of  national  unity 
and  national  expansion. 

For  many  long  and  lean  years  there  was  a 
steady  movement  of  the  young  men  of  our 
country  into  your  great  cities,  into  your  busy 
factories,  into  the  wide  fertile  areas  of  your 
western  States.  They  knew  the  strange  wild 
life  of  the  Californian  gold  fields.  They  took 
the  long  trails  to  the  prairies  and  the  Pacific 
slope.  They  marched  and  fought  and  died 
under  this  flag.  Adventurers  some  of  them, 
brave  men  all  of  them,  they  never  dishon¬ 
ored  the  flag  for  which  they  battled,  nor 
shamed  the  stock  from  which  they  sprung. 
They  lie  in  their  faded  coats  of  blue  under  the 
battlefields  of  the  South.  They  fell  before 
Santiago  and  in  the  jungles  of  the  Philippines. 
Their  bones  rest  in  many  a  quiet  valley  and 
on  many  a  lonely  hillside  in  the  old  paths  of 
the  explorers  and  traders  and  hunters  who 
challenged  the  dominion  of  the  primeval  wil¬ 
derness,  and  set  forever  outward  the  boundary 
posts  of  American  civilisation.  We  rejoice  in 
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their  valor,  in  their  eager  quest  of  adventure, 
in  their  brave  and  rash  and  confident  dealing 
with  fate  and  fortune,  and  we  like  to  think 
that  they  have  contributed  something  to  the 
industrial  efficiency  and  the  moral  quality  of 
this  Republic*  But  more  went  out  from  us 
than  we  could  spare,  and  we  gave  sorrowfully 
and  grudgingly. 

As  one  of  our  poets  said : — 

“Out  from  our  bounds  they’re  going,  scores,  hundreds,  day 
by  day, 

O’er  country  roads  and  city  streets  they  take  their  lingering¬ 
way. 

We  send  our  best  and  brightest  forth,  our  nation’s  hope  and 
pride, 

More  precious  to  our  country’s  weal  than  all  her  wealth 
beside." 

I  am  one  of  a  family  of  six,  all  born  on 
Canadian  soil  and  of  British  stock.  For  many 
years  my  two  sisters  have  lived  in  one  of  the 
border  States,  the  wives  of  Canadians  who 
are  American  citizens.  One  brother  settled 
long  ago  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  California. 
The  other  two  have  made  their  homes  in  one 
of  the  western  agricultural  States.  All 
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American  citizens.  My  father  lives  under  this 
flag.  My  mother  is  taking  her  long  sleep 
beneath  the  sod  of  your  western  prairie. 
All  over  my  country  there  are  men  and  women 
who  have  just  such  close  and  cherished  rela¬ 
tions  with  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and  it  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  weak  and  unbecoming  if  wg 
should  say  as  Abram  said  to  Lot:  “Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herd- 
men,  for  we  are  brethren.” 

All  these  are  so  many  pledges  of  interest 
and  good-neighborhood,  and  we  are  glad 
that  these  sons  of  Canada  have  found  content¬ 
ment  and  free  citizenship  in  this  common¬ 
wealth.  But  the  drain  was  heavy,  and  our 
sense  of  loss  was  profound.  We  needed  pop¬ 
ulation,  and,  most  of  all,  we  needed  our  own 
sons  to  settle  our  great  vacant  territories,  to 
give  energy  to  our  industrial  forces,  and  tone 
and  character  to  the  social  and  political  fabric. 
Hence  I  violate  no  obligation  of  social  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  utter  no  sentiment  of  narrow  nativ- 
ism  when  I  declare  that  we  have  been  greatly 
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concerned  to  check  this  movement  of  Cana¬ 
dians  towards  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
have  profound  gratitude  and  satisfaction  in  the 
splendid  revival  of  domestic  patriotism  which 
has  come  upon  Canada,  and  in  the  truer  value 
which  Canadians  are  now  setting  upon  their 
own  national  inheritance.  At  last  we  are  a 
light  upon  a  hilltop  and  the  nations  see  from 
afar.  At  last  the  movement  of  population  is 
towards  Canada.  North  and  west  the  march 
of  settlement  proceeds,  and  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence  and  courage  abound.  We  are  taking 
rich  treasures  of  lead  and  silver  and  gold  out 
of  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia.  We 
are  rearing  new  cities  on  the  western  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific.  We  are 
sending  the  railway  over  hills  and  through 
frowning  passes,  and  across  great  stretches  of 
virgin  land  before  which  the  foot  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  has  paused  for  centuries.  We  are  filling 
these  wide  leagues  of  western  prairie  with  a 
choice  immigration  from  the  Old  World,  and 
from  some  of  the  populous  States  of  this  Re¬ 
public.  A  growing  commerce  is  passing  out 
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of  our  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the 
Pacific.  An  increasing  volume  of  the  products 
of  the  West  is  passing  through  our  canals  and 
over  our  great  through  railways,  and  on  by 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence — which  we  shall 
make  the  chief  traffic  way  of  the  continent — 
to  the  eager  markets  over  seas.  We  are 
building  more  factories  and  employing  more 
workmen  and  at  better  wages  in  all  our  cen¬ 
tres  of  population.  Our  manufactures,  as 
well  as  our  agricultural  products  are  getting 
firmer  hold  upon  foreign  markets.  Our  young 
men  have  learned  that  distant  fields  are  no 
greener  than  the  smiling  fields  at  home.  We 
are  absorbed  in  the  development  of  our  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  in  the  settlement  of  our  wes¬ 
tern  Provinces,  and  in  the  keener  prosecution 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits  in  our 
older  communities.  We  are  a  united  and  a 
confident  people.  The  industrial  East  aspires 
to  sympathetic  community  of  interest  with  the 
agricultural  West,  and  in  all  the  Provinces  a 
robust  national  sentiment  prevails.  We  lie 
closer  than  ever  before  to  the  heart  of  the 
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Empire  to  which  we  belong.  We  hold  more 
firmly  than  ever  before  our  great  place  on  this 
new  continent.  We  know  as  never  before 
that  the  day  of  our  strength  is  at  hand,  and 
that  long  before  this  century  has  run  its 
course,  Canada  will  be  a  name  of  power 
among  the  nations. 

If  that  shall  come  to  pass,  what  will  be  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  neighbor  with  this  country  in  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  an  enduring  peace,  and  labor  to¬ 
gether  for  the  high  and  beneficent  ends  of  a 
common  civilisation?  There  should  never 
arise  a  question  between  these  two  countries 
that  will  be  worth  a  shot  in  anger.  We  were 
hurt  and  angry  at  the  Alaskan  settlement,  but 
not  so  much  over  the  result  of  the  arbitration, 
as  the  method  by  which  the  result  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  question  could  have  been  settled 
between  Ottawa  and  Washington,  with  as 
certain  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  termina¬ 
tion  and  with  more  regard  for  our  dignity 
than  was  manifested  by  the  British  plenipo- 
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tentiary.  But  we  were  not  in  the  mood  to 
commit  an  international  indiscretion,  nor 
in  any  mind  to  test  the  strength  of 
our  position  in  the  Empire  by  dragging 
Great  Britain  into  an  open  quarrel  on 
our  account.  We  shall  never  ask  more 
than  we  have  a  right  to  demand  under  the  fair 
reading  of  international  law  and  the  fair  in¬ 
terpretation  of  solemn  treaties,  and  when  all 
is  said,  this  great  nation,  in  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  cannot  afford  under  any  circumstances 
of  the  future,  to  refuse  us  judgment  upon  the 
facts  and  the  records.  If  the  peace  of  this 
continent  is  ever  broken,  it  will  not  be 
through  the  arrogance  or  insolence  of  Canada, 
nor  with  the  sanction  of  the  enlightened  and 
educated  opinion  of  this  country.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  regard  for  justice  and  fair¬ 
dealing  is  influential  in  this  Republic,  that  the 
moral  sentiment,  below  the  surface  roar  of 
party  controversy,  is  very  powerful  when  it 
finds  expression,  and  that  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  old  hound  Maida,  when  it  speaks,  its 
thunder  shakes  the  hills. 
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When  we  think  of  the  teeming  output  of 
your  printing  presses,  the  unprecedented  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  world’s  best  books  among  this 
eighty  millions  of  people,  the  incalculable 
moral  power  of  your  churches  and  religious 
organisations,  the  magnificent  provision 
which  you  are  making  for  university  culture 
and  scientific  education,  your  passion  for  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency  which  war  destroys,  and 
your  eager  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  despite  the  clam¬ 
or  of  faction,  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  stump, 
and  the  devious  manoeuvres  of  the  political 
boss,  there  is  a  deep  sense  of  justice  at  the 
heart  of  this  people,  and  a  moral  force  which 
is  omnipotent  for  fair-dealing.  We  are, 
therefore,  encouraged  to  seek  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States  upon  fair  considerations 
of  common  interest  and  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  harvest  the  gains  of  civilisation  for 
mankind.  But  we  seek  this  good  under¬ 
standing  upon  a  basis  of  strict  political  equal¬ 
ity  and  without  touch  or  taint  of  servility.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  Throne,  the  Government 
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and  the  people  manifest  only  affection  and 
good-will  towards  the  United  States,  and  the 
blame  will  lie  at  Washington  if  any  other 
spirit  obtains  in  Canada.  We  do  not  ask  to 
be  bribed  or  coddled.  We  desire  only  that 
sympathy  shall  beget  sympathy,  and  that  con¬ 
fidence  shall  inspire  confidence,  and  that 
through  the  changes  and  shocks  of  time  we 
shall  stand  together  for  the  spread  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilisation  and  the  integrity  of  the 
English-speaking  nations.  The  American 
people  sowed  this  half  of  the  continent  with 
graves  rather  than  have  their  flag  dishonored 
or  their  country  dismembered.  We  are  of  the 
same  brood,  as  proud  of  our  free  institutions 
and  as  jealous  for  the  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  our  young  commonwealth.  So  let 
us  go  on  together  in  peace  in  neighborly 
intercourse  and  in  hearty  co-operation.  Why 
should  we  look  for  menace  to  British  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  growth  and  development  of 
its  colonies,  and  why  should  not  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  common  Mother  Country  and 
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the  strength  and  stability  of  her  world-wide 
possessions  touch  the  springs  of  sympathy  and 
of  kinship  in  the  United  States? 

We  go  about  this  wonderful  country  and  we 
rejoice  in  its  triumphant  progress  and  in  the 
abounding  activities  of  its  commercial  and 
industrial  life.  We  read  that  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  some  great  historic  event,  or  at  the 
inauguration  of  some  great  civic  undertaking, 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  march  side 
by  side  with  the  veterans  in  blue,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  old  wound  has  been  healed.  We 
go  into  the  public  squares  and  we  stand  at  the 
base  of  the  monuments  that  preserve  the 
gaunt  frame  and  the  patient,  enduring  face  of 
Lincoln  and  we  yield  homage  to  as  divine  a 
man  as  ever  was  born  of  woman.  We  look  at 
your  noble  legislative  buildings,  your  great 
libraries,  and  hospitals  and  universities,  your 
institutions  of  charity,  your  temples  of  art  and 
schools  of  science,  and  we  marvel  at  your 
amazing  devotion  of  wealth  and  skill  and  ener¬ 
gy  to  the  alleviation  of  misfortune,  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  intellect,  and  the  endowment 
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of  all  those  higher  pursuits  which  make  for 
the  grace  and  the  beauty  of  life,  and  the 
dignity  and  the  power  of  man.  And  while 
we  bare  the  head  to  the  Sovereign  who  sits 
upon  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  lift  the  eyes 
in  reverence  to  the  flag  that’s  braved  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  we  yet 
rejoice  to  see  the  Union  Jack  hang  entwined, 
as  to-night,  with  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  and 
we  pray  that  through  the  generations  these 
flags  may  so  hang,  and  these  nations  be  united 
for  the  preservation  of  the  world’s  peace  and 
the  prosecution  of  all  the  good  ends  of 
civilisation. 
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